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To  Nawshawtuct. 

This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  winter  mornings  when  you  find 
the  river  firmly  frozen  in  the  night,  but  still  the  air  is  serene 
and  the  sun  feels  gratefully  warm  an  hour  after  sunrise, -though  so 
fair,  a  healthy  whitish  vapor  fills  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air, 
concealing  the  mountains , -the  smokes  go  up  from  the  village,  you 
hear  the  cocks  with  immortal  vigor,  and  the  children  shout  on  their 
way  to  school,  and  the  sound  made  by  the  railroad  men  hammering  a 
rail  is  uncommonly  musical.   This  promises  a  perfect  winter  day. 
In  the  heavens,  except  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  you  have,  as  it 
were,  the  conditions  of  summer.   Perfect  serenity  and  clarity  and 
sonorousness  in  the  earth.   All  nature  is  but  braced  by  the  cold. 
It  gives  tension  to  both  body  and  mind. 
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TWIN  MIRACLES  AT  WOOLS THORPE  AND  KTAADN 
by  Jean  Ellen  Teresko 

"Newton  needed  not  to  wait  for  an  apple  to  fall  to  discover  the 
attraction  of  gravitation;  it  was  implied  .in  the  fall  of  man."   This 
Henry  Thoreau,  at  age  twenty-three,  wrote  in  his  journal.   It  was 
his  way  of  moralizing.   The  way  was  distinctive;  the  moralizing  was 
not.   Any  one  of  his  nineteenth-century  Trans cendentalist  friends 
would  have  agreed  that  sin  slows  a  person  down,  makes  him  earth- 
bound,  prevents  the  soaring  of  the  "infinite  mind".   Today,  we  would 
still  agree,  except  that  we  might  say,  in  our  twentieth-century  way, 
"Guilt  feelings  are  a  drag."   This  is  not  a  Journal  passage,  there- 
fore, that  would  excite  my  attention  except  for  one  coincidence:   In 
the  very  same  entry,  Thoreau  wrote,  "It  is  as  hard  to  see  one's  self 
as  to  look  backwards  without  turning  around." 

It  had  to  be  coincidence,  for  Thoreau 's  Ktaadn  experience  was 
still  six  years  ahead  of  him.   Yet,  I  have  come  to  believe  that,  in 
essence,  what  happened  to  Newton  at  Woolsthorpe  in  1666  is  what  hap- 
pened to  Thoreau  on  Ktaadn  in  1846.   If  Thoreau  had  been  able  to  look 
backward  -  while  still  looking  forward  -  he  just  might  have  seen  him- 
self "as  one  sees  stars,  with  the  side  of  the  eye."-*- 

The  Newtonian  apple  story  is  sometimes  labeled,  "only  a  myth." 
Before  going  further,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  myself 
as  one  who  never  puts  the  words  only  a_  before  the  word  myth.   My  desk 
dictionary  defines  myth  as  a  story  that  is  alleged  to  correspond  with 
historical  fact  and  that  explains  some  traditionally  held  belief.   I 
prefer  to  say,  more  briefly  but  more  inclusively,  that  a  myth  is  an 
interpreted  happening.   As  such,  it  preceded  and  continues  to  precede 
both  language  and  mathematics  as  a  tool  to  achieve  understanding. 
Scholars  who  have  studied  the  monoliths  at  Stonehenge,  Callanish,  and 
elsewhere  assert  that  man  became  numerate  before  he  became  literate. 
Before  he  became  either,  he  must  have  become  my thate .   Surely  a  sin- 
gle human  infant  interprets  a  smile  -  or  a  cuff  or  a  caress  -  before 
he  can  count  or  name  such  happenings.   Similarly,  I  think,  infant 
humanity  interpreted  a  migration  of  bison,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  or 
a  lightning-scorched  tree . 

Respecting  myths  thus,  I  find  myself  in  excellent,  if  scant, 
company.   In  its  most  distinguished  ranks  is  Henry  Thoreau.   Ecstatic 
over  the  multitudes  of  exquisite,  jewel-like  trout  in  a  remote  Maine 
River,  he  pondered  over  the  circumstance  that  his  were  the  first  eyes 
to  behold  their  beauty  and  his  the  first  imagination  to  be  stirred  by 
it.   He  compared  them  to  the  beautiful  sea  monsters  in  the  fables  of 
Proteus  and  then  wrote,  "I  could  understand  better  for  this  the  truth 

of  mythology All  history,  indeed,  put  to  a  terrestrial  use,  is 

mere  history;  but  put  to  a  celestial,  is  mythology  always."   (The 
underlining  is  mine  and  intended  to  cancel  a  hundred  thousand  only- 
a's.) 

Young  Isaac  Newton,  sitting  in  a  Woolsthorpe  garden,  observed  an 
apple  fall,   Pow!   With  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  universal  laws  of 
motion  fell  into  place  in  his  brain.   Thus  the  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion, with  all  its  implications,  was  brought  into  the  service  of  man- 
kind. 


This  is  the  story,  put  simply,  as  it  was  put  to  me  when  I  was 
very  young.   As  it  is  put,  so  I  am  told,  to  the  very  young  all  over 
the  world  in  this,  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  though 
the  apple  fell  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1666  -  if  it  fell  at  all 
-  and  though,  some  would  add,  the  Newtonian  system  itself  fell  when 
Einstein  toppled  it. 

As  to  the  last,  it  is  my  understanding  that  Newton's  system  can 
still  be  used,  with  astonishingly  accurate  results,  to  calculate  any- 
thing ordinary,  the  ordinary  to  range  from  the  fall  of  a  tear  from 
the  cheek  of  a  child  into  the  dust  at  her  feet  to  the  path  of  a 
planet  around  its  star.   Also,  I  remember  that  Albert  Einstein  wrote, 
"Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  mighty  work  of  Newton  can  really  be 
superseded  by  this  or  any  other  theory.   His  great  and  lucid  ideas 
will  retain  their  unique  significance  for  all  time  as  the  foundation 
of  our  whole  modern  conceptual  structure  in  the  sphere  of  natural 
philosophy."   No,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  awesomeness  of 
Newton's  intellectual  achievement. 

There  also  isn't  much  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  Wools- 
thorpe  incident  that  triggered  this  achievement.   Newton,  waiting  at 
the  family  farm  at  Woolsthorpe  for  the  Great  Plague  to  subside  so 
that  Cambridge  University  could  re-open  and  so  that  he  could  resume 
his  interrupted  academic  career,  scribbled  some  calculations  on  the 
back  of  a  legal  form.   That  piece  of  parchment  is  still  intact.   On 
one  side  of  it  is  a  record  of  a  business  transaction:  the  leasing  of 
a  bit  of  Mrs.  Newton's  meager  real  estate  in  Lincolnshire.   On  the 
other  side  is  a  record  of  an  intellectual  transaction:  an  application 
of  mathematics  to  motion  that  is  the  deed  to  Isaac  Newton's  incom- 
parably vast,  intangible  estate  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 

About  the  authenticity  of  the  apple  itself,  I  confess  I  have 
some  doubts.   My  guess  is  that  it  first  grew  not  in  the  Woolsthorpe 
garden,  but  in  the  imagination  of  Dr.  William  Stuckeley,  who  fre- 
quently visited  Newton  in  his  last  days.   After  Newton's  death, 
Stuckeley  wrote,  "The  weather  being  very  warm,  we  went  into  the  gar- 
den and  drank  tea,  under  the  shade  of  some  apple  trees,  only  he  and 

myself He  told  me  he  was  in  just  the  same  situation. .. .when  the 

notion  of  gravitation  came  into  his  mind.   It  was  occasioned  by  the 
fall  of  an  apple."   Notice,  please,  that  he  was  careful  to  avoid  any 
possible  contradiction.   There  were  no  witnesses.   Voltaire  also  re- 
ported the  fall  of  the  apple,  but  he  got  the  story  from  Catherine 
Conduitt,  Newton's  niece,  housekeeper,  and  hostess  (for  Newton,  like 
Thoreau,  was  a  bachelor) .   Catherine  herself  may  have  got  it  from  the 
same  careful  Dr.  Stuckeley.   Henry  Pemberton,  the  young  man  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  third  edition  of  PRINCIPIA,  Newton's 
classic  work  on  gravitation,  and  who,  being  himself  a  superior  mathe- 
matician, would  be  less  prone  to  fanciful  over-simplification,  also 
testified  that  the  concept  of  PRINCIPIA  came  to  Newton  suddenly  dur- 
ing the  Woolsthorpe  interlude.   The  Pemberton  account,  however,  omits 
the  apple. 

Why  I  have  labored  to  discredit  the  apple  I  scarcely  know.   Num- 
erous eminent  modern  scholars  are  convinced  of  its  historical  exist- 
ence; and,  even  if  it  did  not  exist  in  history,  it  exists  in  myth. 
And  in  the  myth  is  the  message. 


What  message?  Traditionally,  the  message  has  been  that  scien- 
tific advance  comes  suddenly  and  out  of  nowhere,  that  its  coming 
constitutes  a  kind  of  miracle.   From  the  very  beginning,  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  story  was  pooh-poohed  by  all  who  were  informed  in 
the  history  of  science.   "Who  can  believe,"  Drinkwater  Bethune  asked, 
"that  Newton  waited  for  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  set  him  thinking  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theory  that  has  immortalized  his  name?  An 
apple  may  have  fallen,  and  Newton  may  have  seen  it;  but  such  specu- 
lations as  those  which  it  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  cause  of  orig- 
inating in  him,  had  long  been  familiar  to  everyone  in  Europe  pretend- 
ing to  the  name  of  natural  philosopher."   Even  David  Brewster,  com- 
monly dismissed  as  a  hopelessly  non-objective,  idealizing  biographer 
of  Newton,  tracked  the  concept  of  the  law  of  gravitation  back  through 
Borelli,  through  Huygens ,  through  Galileo  and  Kepler  and  Brahe,  to 
Copernicus.   He  found  the  philosophical  root  as  far  back  as  Democri- 
tus . 

How  then,  in  this  present  age,  when  the  history  of  science  is  at 
the  height  of  its  popularity  and  when  that  history  clearly  indicates 
the  gradual  growth  of  all  great  scientific  advancement,  -  how  does 
the  apple  myth  also  remain  popular?   I  think  it  is  because  most  peo- 
ple do  not  readily  relinquish  their  belief  in  miracles.   I  am,  in 
this  respect,  like  most  people. 

Of  the  way  the  word  miracle  is  commonly  used,  Newton  was  later 
to  write,  "Miracles  are  not  [considered]  so  because  they  are  the 
works  of  God  but  because  they  happen  seldom  and  for  that  reason 
create  wonder.   If  they  should  happen  constantly  according  to  cer- 
tain laws  impressed  upon  the  nature  of  things,  they  would  no  longer 

be  [considered]  wonders  or  miracles  but  might  be  considered as 

part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  notwithstanding  that  the  cause  of 
their  causes  might  be  unknown  to  us . "   Newton  perceived,  then,  that 
unlabeled  ordinary  miracles  are  happening  constantly.   He  perceived 
that  ultimate,  unsolvable  mystery  is  present  in  every  commonplace 
object  that  our  senses  tell  us  is  real.   Perceived  that  behind  each 
object  is  the  "cause  of  causes."   His  grasp  of  this,  as  I  will  try  to 
show,  constitutes  the  extraordinary  miracle  of  Woolsthorpe.   It  is  a 
miracle  that  I  will  gladly  settle  for. 

Who  are  we?  Where  are  we?   These  two  questions,  wrung  from 
Thoreau  by  a  rock-bare  mountain  summit,  are  the  headwaters  of  all 
philosophical  questions.   To  the  second,  a  tentative  and  perhaps 
superficial  answer  is  sometimes  given:   We  live  in  three  places  -  in 
nature,  in  thought,  and  in  society.   Newton's  life  illustrates  this 
idea  most  clearly  because,  unlike  most  of  us,  who  live  in  the  three 
places  alternately,  he  lived  in  the  three  consecutively.   His  child- 
hood was  lived  in  nature,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  his  birthplace 
was  rural,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  was  a  solitary  child  who  lived 
by  eye  and  by  touch.   He  spent  his  time  making  things,  concrete 
things:   clocks,  sundials,  kites,  a  miniature  mill  manned  by  a  mouse. 
When  he  left  Woolsthorpe  for  Cambridge,  he  moved  into  the  world  of 
thought,  an  academic  world  he  was  to  inhabit  for  the  second  third  of 
his  life.   The  last  third,  the  social  third,  (which  does  not  really 
concern  us  here),  he  spent  in  London  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  host  to  eminent  persons  from  all  over 


Europe.   It  is  significant  that  the  miracle  of  1666  occurred  when  the 
Great  Plague  had  sent  him  back  to  the  country,  back  to  the  world  of 
contact.   It  is  as  though  his  life  in  thought  was  forced  by  catastro- 
phe to  grow  a  spur  which  thrust  back  into  his  life  in  nature. 

He  had  just  finished  his  undergraduate  work.   His  head  was  full 
of  the  findings  of  other  men.   Full,  also,  of  their  fancies.   This,  I 
think,  is  what  happened:   He  saw  the  apple  fall  -  or  it  could  have 
been  a  walnut  or  a  raindrop  or  a  teaspoon  -  and  it  suddenly  came  to 
him  that  at  least  one  aspect  of  this  nebulous  thought  he  had  been 
cramming  his  brain  with  was  infused  into  the  real.   The  abstract  was 
embodied  in  the  concrete!   Gravitation  was  happening  all  around  him! 
This  realization  is  what  engendered  the  excitement  that  drove  him 
through  the  twenty  years  of  work  that  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  its  application.   It  is  on  this  hard-won 
demonstration,  not  on  his  inspiration,  that  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Yet  I  think  he  would  have  wished  it  otherwise . 

For  if  he  had  not  accomplished  the  demonstration,  surely  someone 
else  soon  would  have.  In  England  alone,  Hooke,  Wren,  and  Halley  were 
close  upon  it.  I  think,  instead,  Newton  would  have  preferred  to  be 
remembered  for  his  realization  that  he  had  not  explained  the  mutual 
attraction  between  objects,  but  had  only  described  the  mathematical 
behavior  of  that  attraction.  The  attraction  itself,  the  "cause  be- 
hind the  cause"  was  still  unexplained. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  those  properties 

of  gravity,"  he  insisted.   "Hypotheses  non  fingo It  is  enough 

that  gravity  does  really  exist,  and  acts  according  to  law.... and 
abundantly  serves  to  account  for  all  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  of  our  sea."   I  have  intentionally  left  Hypotheses  non 
fingo  untranslated,  for  fingo  is  translated  variously.   I  hold  with 
feign.   The  renowned  quotation  could  then  mean:   "I  do  not  pass  off 
what  I  have  contrived  in  my  mind  for  what  I  have  observed  outside 
it."  Newton's  hatred  of  counterfeiting  predated  by  many  years  his 
persecution  of  counterfeiters,  during  his  years  at  the  Mint.   Alexan- 
der Koyre"",  of  our  own  century,  commented,  "Thus  it  is  not  Newton 

who  made  the  error  of  believing  that  he  understood  something  that  he 
did  not,  namely,  matter,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  alien  to 
our  minds."2  The  miracle  at  Woolsthorpe  was  not  an  understanding  of 
matter.   It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  its  mystery.   It  was  a  vision 
of  matter  infused  with  non-matter,  with  mind-stuff:   with  law. 

I  have  spoken  of  Isaac  Newton's  "life  in  nature"  and  have,  I 
confess,  used  the  phrase  ambivalently,  on  one  hand  to  mean  that  part 
of  his  life  when  he  was  most  directly  stimulated  through  his  five 
senses  by  whatever  is  concrete  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  mean,  more 
conventionally,  his  life  in  the  country,  close  to  soil  and  growing 
things.   In  speaking  of  Henry  Thoreau,  I  must  make  the  distinction. 
It  is  with  the  second  view  of  nature  that  Thoreau  is  popularly  asso- 
ciated.  Also,  it  is  within  this  view  that  there  arose  in  him  a  con- 
flict which  was  to  force  him  to  the  spiritual  ascent  that  is  sym- 
bolized by  Ktaadn.   Nature-wild  vs.  Nature-tamed:   these  were  the 
antagonists  in  the  conflict,  the  rivals  for  his  heart.   Though  he 
experienced  a  youthful  infatuation  for  Nature-tamed,  in  the  form  of 
Transcendentalism,  Nature-wild  was  his  first  love  and  would  not  re- 
linquish her  claim  on  him. 


He  yearned  always  for  his  childhood,  when  he  was  participator 
in,  not  observer  of,  nature.   Frequently,  too,  he  envied  the  Indian, 
the  quadrupeds,  and  even  the  trees.   "I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  man 
in  the  woods,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal.   "I  wish  he  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered like  the  wild  caribous  and  moose,"  and  "Who  would  not  be  a  dog 
and  bay  at  the  moon?"  and  "Would  it  not  be  luxury  to  stand  up  to 
one's  chin  in  some  retired  swamp  for  a  whole  summer's  day,  scenting 
the  sweet  fern  and  bilberry  blows,  and  lulled  by  the  minstrelsy  of 
gnats  and  mosquitoes?" 

This  is  the  way  he  wrote  even  in  his  Transcendentalist  period, 
the  period  when  he  was  most  dazzled  by  Emerson.   The  Transcendental- 
ists  studied  nature,  of  course,  but  looked  to  it  for  messages  -  par- 
ticularly moral  messages  -  to  man.   Nor  were  the  messages  to  be  found 
in  nature  alone,  but  by  looking  into  one's  own  mind  then  again  at 
nature,  the  human  mind  and  nature  supposedly  constituting  mutual 
reflections.   The  Transcendentalist  system,  as  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has 
aptly  put  it,  was  Ptolmaic,  man  being  at  its  center.   Such  a  view  was 
totally  consistent  with  the  taming  of  nature.   When  Thoreau,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  having  failed  to  find  employment  to  his  liking, 
went  to  live  under  Emerson's  roof,  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  disciple 
(or  so  Emerson  hoped) ,  of  friend  (or  so  Thoreau  hoped) ,  and  -  most 
certainly  and  most  symbolically  -  in  the  capacity  of  gardner,  tamer 
of  nature.   The  very  word  garden  was  soon  to  taste  bitter  on  Henry's 
tongue . 

Just  how  far  Transcendentalist  thinking  had  diverted  Thoreau 
from  his  own  common  sense  is  evidenced  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  Helen  in  which  he  sneered  at  John  Locke.   Locke,  with  his 
stress  on  knowledge  gained  from  without,  had  been  Isaac  Newton's  per- 
sonal friend  and  also  his  philosophical  common-sense  counterpart. 
Helen  had  written  in  behalf  of  a  friend  who  wanted  guidance  in  the 
study  of  mental  philosophy.   Henry  counseled,  "If  she  wishes  to  know 
how  poor  an  apology  for  Mental  Philosophy  men  have  tacked  together 

how  they  have  squeezed  the  infinite  mind  -  let  her  read  Locke." 

His  infatuation  with  Transcendentalism  is  also  evidenced  in  a  Journal 
entry  of  June  16,  1840:   "Our  lives  will  not  attain  to  be  spherical 
by  lying  on  one  side  or  the  other  forever;  but  only  by  resigning  our- 
selves to  the  law  of  gravity  in  us,  will  our  axis  become  coincident 
with  the  celestial  axis,  and  [only]  by  revolving  incessantly  through 
all  circles,  shall  we  acquire  perfect  sphericity."   There  are  admirers 
of  Thoreau  who  blush  when  they  read  such  mystical  nonsense  and  then 
rejoice  when  they  read  the  entry  of  the  very  next  day:   "I  am  startled 
when  I  consider  how  little  I  am  actually  concerned  about  the  things  I 
write  in  my  journal." 

I  am  not  suggesting,  in  speaking  of  Thoreau 's  "Transcendental 
period",  that  he,  at  any  time  in  later  life,  completely  abandoned  the 
abstract  thought  sometimes  brought  to  such  ludicrous  extremities  of 
refinement  by  the  Transcendentalists .   Nor  would  I  wish  it  so.    Re- 
call, please,  that  the  meeting  of  the  concrete  with  the  abstract  was 
involved  in  what,  for  me,  constitutes  the  miracle  of  Wools thorpe. 
Neither  am  I  suggesting  that  at  any  time  during  Thoreau 's  Transcen- 
dental period  he  completely  abandoned  his  innate  wild  (common)  sen- 
suousness.   "Like  overtasked  schoolboys,"  he  journalized,  "all  my 


members  and  nerves  and  sinews  petition  thought  for  a  redress,  and  my 
very  thigh  bones  itch  to  slip  away  from  under  me,  and  run  and  join 
the  melee.   I  exult  in  stark  inanity,  leering  on  nature  and  the  soul. 
We  think  the  gods  reveal  themselves  only  to  sedate  and  musing  gen- 
tlemen.  But  no  so When  I  have  been  playing  tomfool,  I  have  been 

driving  to  exchange  the  old  for  a  new  and  more  catholic  philosophy." 

Two  things  disturbed  Henry  about  his  Transcendentalist  friends: 
First,  when  they  searched  for  nature  for  messages,  they  did  their 
searching  in  the  parlor  or,  at  best,  in  the  garden.   Second,  the 
truth  they  sought  was  a  preconceived  truth,  a  parochial  view  of  truth 
bounded  by  orthodox  Christian  concepts  of  morality. 

Meanwhile,  less  than  a  year  after  graduation  from  Harvard,  while 
visiting  relatives  in  Bangor,  Maine,  he  took  a  train  to  Oldtown.   For 
conversation,  he  sought  an  Indian  and  found  one  who  lounged  dreamily 
in  a  small,  anchored  boat.   The  Indian  pointed  up  the  Penobscot  River 
and  remarked,  "Two  or  three  mile  up  river  one  beautiful  country." 
Pausing,  he  no  doubt  saw  eagerness  flush  the  young  white  man's  face. 
Perhaps  out  of  a  smug  sense  of  his  own  racial  superiority  he  added  a 
warning:   "Ugh!  one  very  hard  time."   Confidently,  Henry  commented  in 
his  journal,  "He  had  mistaken  his  man!"   He  believed  himself  every 
bit  as  wild  as  the  red  man. 

Three  years  later  he  put  his  wildness  to  a  preliminary  test.   If 
he  were  as  close  to  the  animals  and  the  trees  as  he  felt,  and  if  they 
lived  successfully  without  anything  so  artificial  as  clothing,  then 
he  could  do  without  it  -  at  least  that  part  of  it  used  as  defense 
against  weather.   Thus  he  reasoned,  and  he  decided  to  get  through  the 
winter  without  benefit  of  overcoat  or  warm  undergarments.   On  Febru- 
ary 7  he  wrote  exultantly,  "I  have  advanced  thus  far  into  the  snow- 
banks of  winter with  impunity If  man  always  conformed  to 

nature,  he  would  not  have  to  defend  himself  against  her,  but  find  her 
his  constant  nurse  and  friend,  as  do  the  plants  and  quadrupeds." 
Wildness  had  won  in  the  first  scuffle.   On  the  fourteenth,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  write,  "I  am  confined  to  my  house  by  bronchitis," 
and  to  add  "Sickness  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  further  than  the 
body.   We  need  only  to  retreat  further  within  us  to  preserve  uninter- 
rupted the  continuity  of  serene  hours As  soon  as  I  find  my 

chest  is  not  of  tempered  steel  and  heart  of  adamant,  I  bid  good-by  to 
these  and  look  out  for  a  new  nature."  And  so  the  Transcendentalist 
view  of  nature  temporarily  subdued  Henry's  yearning  for  wildness.   By 
July,  the  battle  was  again  underway  and  blurring  both  his  image  of 
nature  and  his  self-image.   In  a  letter  to  Lucy  Brown:   "I  grow 

savager  and  savager  every  day,  as  if  fed  on  raw  meat, I  dream 

of  looking  abroad  summer  and  winter,  with  free  gaze  -  I  to  be  nature 
looking  into  nature  with  such  easy  sympathy  as  the  blue-eyed  grass 
in  the  meadow  looks  into  the  face  of  the  sky."   Savagery  communing 
with  ease  in  a  meadow?  Henry  was  most  assuredly  dreaming! 

His  move  to  Walden  Pond  four  years  later  was  an  experiment  in 
economy  with  a  view  to  acquiring  maximum  leisure.   It  was  not  a  sec- 
ond experiment  in  wildness.   Walden  was  not  wilderness.   I  am  sure 
Thoreau  did  not  deceive  himself  in  this  respect,  though,  in  his  book 
about  Walden,  he  was  not  above  dramatizing  what  he  knew  would  be 
relative  wildness  to  his  readers.   Much  of  his  time  at  the  Pond,  as  a 


matter  of  fact,  he  spent  in  writing  the  most  Transcendental  of  his 
books:  A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMAC  RIVERS.  Meanwhile,  the 
challenge  of  the  Oldtown  Indian  must  have  continued  to  haunt  him. 

Finally,  during  his  second  summer  at  Walden,  he  arranged  a  trip 
up  the  Penobscot  River  to  Mount  Ktaadn.  He  planned  to  see  that  "one 
beautiful  country"  for  himself  and  to  test  himself  against  that  "one 
very  hard  time." 

There  were  six  men  in  the  party:   three  other  adventurers  and 
two  guides,  George  McCauslin  and  Tom  Fowler.   The  latter  were  white 
settlers  who  lived  by  selling  supplies  to  loggers,  and  they  were  last- 
minute  substitutes  for  two  Indians  who  failed  to  rendezvous  at  the 
appointed  place.   If,  before  the  excursion,  Thoreau  thought  he  would 
prefer  Indians,  he  soon  came  to  respect  the  white  guides.   At  Ambe- 
jijis  Falls,  the  two  carried  the  batteau  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds  over  the  roughest,  steepest  portage  imaginable.   It  was  cus- 
tomary for  three  men  to  do  this  job;  but  there  was  none  among  the 
four  adventurers  hardy  enough,  skilled  enough,  wild  enough  to  make 
the  third  man.   "We  were,"  Thoreau  admitted,  "rather  an  invalid 
party . " 

However,  when  the  point  was  reached  where  the  batteau  had  to  be 
left  behind,  the  point  beyond  which  "Uncle"  George  himself  had  never 
ascended,  Thoreau  became  the  leader,  his  experience  in  surveying  and 
in  mountain  climbing  surpassing  that  of  the  others.   He  noted 
Ktaadn 's  most  distinguishing  feature  to  be  its  "greater  proportion  of 
naked  rock  rising  a bruptly  from  the  forest."  When  they  neared  the 
dividing  line  between  forest  and  bare  rock,  the  party  stopped  to  set 
up  camp  for  the  night.   It  was  four  o'clock  of  a  September  day  -  not 
long,  therefore,  before  nightfall.   Yet,  while  the  others  deliberated 
on  which  exact  spot  would  best  serve  as  camp,  Thoreau,  unable  to  wait 
for  morning,  pushed  on,  alone,  toward  the  tree  line.   Just  before  he 
reached  it,  he  came  upon  a  belt  of  vegetation  circling  the  mountain, 
where  the  tops  of  ancient  spruce  trees  had  been  forced  by  cold  and 
wind  to  crawl:   to  make  their  defiant  way,  after  reaching  a  certain 
height,  more  horizontally  than  vertically,  thus  forming  a  thick  mat. 
Over  this  mat  he  inched  his  way.   At  first  he  went  on  all  fours. 
Then,  erect.   Once,  the  treacherous,  basket-weave  footing  gave  way, 
and  he  found  himself  clinging  precariously.   Staring  down  ten  feet  of 
grim  shadows  to  the  dank  earth  below,  he  behld  a  den  of  bears. 
"This,"  he  exclaimed  with  exultant  irony,  "was  the  sort  of  garden  I 
made  my  way  over."   Then,  in  re-affirmation  of  the  salutary  effect  of 
even  this  extremity  of  wildness  on  evolving  life,  he  added,  "But  noth- 
ing could  surpass  the  toughness  of  the  twigs,  -  not  one  snapped  under 
my  weight,  for  they  had  slowly  grown. "  -  In  re-affirmation,  too,  I 
think,  of  his  own  slow,  earth-bound,  tough-fibered  growth  in  compari- 
son with  the  easy,  high-minded,  air-borne  wanderings  of  Emerson's 
other  friends. 

He  reached  bare  rock,  but  not  the  summit,  before  he  turned  back 
to  sleep  that  night  beside  his  human  companions  and  to  share  with 
them  a  breakfast  of  raw  pork,  hard  bread,  and  water  from  the  nearby 
torrential  falls.   When  the  six  began  the  ascent  together,  Thoreau, 
this  time,  climbed  under  the  weight  of  a  full  pack,  for  he  foresaw 
that  his  eagerness  would  soon  drive  him  far  ahead  of  the  others  and 


that  he  .might  never  find  them  again  and  be  forced  to  make  his  way 
back  to  civilization  alone. 

By  the  time  he  entered  the  cloud  that  rested  on  the  summit,  his 
foresight  was  more  than  justified.   Not  only  was  he  far  ahead  of, 
and  separated  from,  other  men,  but  he  was  separated  from  a  part  of 
himself:   "Some  part  of  the  beholder,  even  some  vital  part,"  he 
gasps,  "seems  to  escape  through  the  loose  grating  of  his  ribs  as  he 
ascends.   He  is  more  lone  than  you  can  imagine His  reason  is  dis- 
persed and  shadowy Vast,  Titanic,  inhuman  Nature  has  got  him  at 

a  disadvantage,  caught  him  alone,  and  pilfers  him  of  some  of  his 
divine  faculty.   She  does  not  smile  on  him  as  in  the  plains." 

The  full  implication  of  this  summit  experience  did  not  come  to 
him  until  after  he  had  managed  to  rejoin  the  others  and  they  were 
passing  over,  in  their  descent,  "Burnt  Lands"  -  an  area  made  desolate 
and  treeless  by  lightning's  fire.   It  was  then  he  realized  with  fi- 
nality that  Nature  was  "untamed  and  forever  untamable some- 
thing savage  and  awful,  though  beautiful."   Nor  did  he  think  it  was 
so  only  here,  in  the  remote  reaches  of  the  Maine  woods,  for  he  per- 
ceived, "We  have  not  seen  pure  Nature,  unless  we  have  seen  her  thus 
vast  and  drear  and  inhuman,  though  in  the  midst  of  cities." 

"This  was  that  Earth  of  which  we  have  heard,  made  of  Chaos  and 
Old  Night,"  he  concluded.   "Here  was  no  man's  garden ,  but  the  unhand- 
seled  globe.... it  was  matter,  vast,  terrific,  -  not  Mother  Earth  that 

we  have  heard  of [but]  a  force  not  bound  to  be  kind  to  man." 

On  the  summit,  he  had  compared  Ktaadn  rock  to  the  rock  to  which 
Prometheus  was  bound.   Now  he  recalled  the  sensation  of  his  reason 
separating  from  his  body,  and  the  full  force  of  his  accumulated  reac- 
tions struck  him:   "I  stand  in  awe  of  my  body,  this  matter  to  which 

I  am  bound  has  become  so  strange  to  me What  is  this  Titan  that 

has  possession  of  me?  Talk  of  mysteries!   Think  of  our  life  in 
nature,  -  daily  to  be  shown  matter,  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  - 
rocks,  trees,  wind  on  our  cheeks!   The  solid  earth!   The  actual 
world!   The  common  sense!   Contact!   Contact!   Who  are  we?  Where 
are  we?" 

I  suppose  it  is  doubtful  whether  Thoreau  ever  associated  his 
vision  of  human  nature  as  most-mysterious-matter-infused-with- 
insubstantial-reason  with  Newton's  view  of  inanimate  nature  as  most- 
mysterious-matter-infused-with-insubstantial-law.   Yet  -  yet  - 

The  very  next  year  Henry  Thoreau  sat  on  a  ridgepole  and  laughed 
the  kind  of  laugh  granted  only  to  a  man  who  has  come  to  know  and  re- 
spect limitations  that  other  men  are  blind  to.   The  ridgepole  was 
that  of  a  summerhouse  being  constructed  on  the  Emerson  estate.   Bron- 
son  Alcott,  most  impractical  (and  perhaps  most  lovable)  of  all  the 
Transcendentalists,  was  the  designer  and  contractor.   Thoreau  was 
his  assistant.   Alcott  wanted  his  creation,  in  keeping  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature,  to  be  rustic.   Rustic  it  was  rapidly  becoming. 
Functional,  in  keeping  with  nature's  laws,  it  never  was  to  be.   After 
his  laugh,  Thoreau  tried  (in  vain)  to  save  his  friend  from  his  own 
folly.   "Did  you  ever  study  geometry,"  he  asked  Alcott,  "the  relation 
of  straight  lines  to  curves,  the  transition  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite?  Fine  things  about  it  in  Newton " 

****** 


Ktaadn,  translated,  means  "highest  land."   Though  many  may  dis- 
agree with  the  thesis  that  twin  miracles  took  place  at  Woolsthorpe 
and  Ktaadn,  few  will  disagree  that  the  two  places  were,  figuratively, 
"highest  land"  in  the  personal  lives  of  Newton  and  Thoreau  respect- 
ively.  The  insights  Newton  acquired  during  the  Plague  Years  -  into 
the  mathematics  of  curves  and  into  the  nature  of  white  light,  as  well 
as  into  gravitation  -  were  to  keep  him  busy  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
to  bring  him  fame.    As  for  Thoreau  -  in  1846  he  saw  Nature,  nude: 
stripped  of  the  garments  of  sentimentality  and  of  intellectuality. 
He  declared  his  passion;  she  declared  her  indifference.   He  bore  the 
rebuff  and  loved  her  staunchly  still,  but  always  thereafter  with  a 
twist  of  a  smile  at  his  own  devotion. 

Once,  when  death  was  less  than  six  years  distant  and  when  he 
perhaps  sensed  its  nearness,  this  bachelor,  for  whom  a  friend  had 
once  recommended  falling  in  love  as  a  sweetener,  let  the  ground- 
hugging  shrub  oak  symbolize  nature.  It  may  be  that,  as  he  wrote, 
he  thought  also  of  the  flattened,  but  stubbornly  growing,  spruce  at 
Ktaadn 's  timberline.  "Will  wonder  become  extinct  in  me?"  he  pon- 
dered.  "Shall  I  become  as  insensible  as  a  fungus? The  dear 

wholesome  shrub  oak  leaves  have  put  on  a  kind  of  immortality 

Rigid  as  iron,  clean  as  the  atmosphere,  innocent  and  sweet  as  a 
maiden  is  the  shrub  oak.   In  proportion  as  I  know  and  love  it,  I  am 
natural  and  sound  as  a  partridge.   I  felt  a  positive  yearning  toward 
one  bush  this  afternoon.   There  was  a  match  for  me  at  last.   I  fell 

in  love  with  a  shrub  oak I  am  a  stranger  in  your  towns 

I  can  winter  more  to  my  mind  among  the  shrub  oaks.   I  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  stay  with  them Tough  to  support  snow,  not  broken 

down  by  it,  Well-nigh  useless  to  man How  many  rents  I  owe  you! 

How  many  eyes  put  out!   How  many  bleeding  fingers! I  love  to 

go  through  a  patch  of  shrub  oak  in  a  bee  line,  where  you  tear  your 
clothes  and  ut  your  eyes  out." 
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Notes 
1 
Throughout  the  rest  of  this  paper  I  take  the  liberty  of  under- 
lining the  parts  of  quotations  that  flow  with  the  current  of  my  own 
thought. 
2 
Koyre,  Alexander,  NEWTONIAN  STUDIES,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1965,  op.  cit. ,  p.  61. 


3 
Neither  do  I  regard  the  major  tenets  of  Transcendentalism  as 
dead.   Neo-Transcendentalists  seem  to  me  to  exist  today  in  many 
guises.   Astrophysicist  John  Wheeler,  for  example,  who  commands  my 
admiration,  is  not  my  allegiance,  speaks  of  laws  of  physics  "not 
broken,  but  transcended"  and  makes  for  the  Transcendental  "infinite 
mind"  the  claim  that  science  can  solve  the  "greatest  mystery  of  all 
-  why  there  is  something  rather  than  nothing."   SCIENCE  NEWS,  May  5, 
1973,  Vol.  103. 

4 
This  is  the  commonly  held  view.   However,  Derek  Whiteside  (in 
"Sources  and  Strengths  of  Newton's  Mathematical  Thought,"  THE  TEXAS 
QUARTERLY,  Autumn,  1967,  University  of  Texas  Press)  argues  that  the 
years  1664-5,  1666,  were  the  golden  years  of  Newton's  mathematical 

inventiveness.   Newton,  himself,  in  his  late  years,  wrote,  " 

All  this  was  in  the  plague  years  of  1665-1666,  for  then  I  was  in  the 
prime  of  my  age  for  invention."   (Quoted  in  J.W.N.  Sullivan's  ISAAC 
NEWTON  1642-1727,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  1938,  p.  140.) 

Note:   Jean  Teresko  writes  that,  in  1974,  she  left  her  long-held 
job  of  teaching  English  in  the  public  schools  of  Ewing  County  Town- 
ship, Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  write  and  to  enjoy  more 
leisure.   She  goes  on  to  say:   "This  decision  was  a  belated  but  delib- 
erate attempt  at  adaptation  of  Thoreau's  Walden  formula  for  personal 
economy  to  twentieth  century  conditions:   I  live  'close  to  the  bone' 
and  accept  only  varied  and  short-term  employment. . .1  limit  my  travel- 
ing to  long,  daily  walks  up  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Tow  Path  and  out- 
of-season  camping  trips  to  the  Pocono  Mountain  State  Parks .   Like 
Thoreau,  I  spy  on  the  comings  and  goings  of  rains,  winds  and  mists, 
cottontails  and  carp,  bullfrogs  and  birds.   Like  him,  I  thrive  on  a 
generous  measure  of  solitude.   There  the  similarity  ends ... -whereas 
Thoreau  was  a  true  saunterer,  a  walker  gifted  with  original  vision 
and  with  a  sense  of  mission  and  destination,  I  am  a  mere  meanderer." 


HENRY  THOREAU  AND  HORACE  GREELEY  ATTEND  "I  PURITANI" 
by  Elliott  S.  Allison 

When  Henry  Thoreau  left  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  morning 
of  November  20,  1854,  to  lecture  in  Philadelphia  the  following  even- 
ing, he  could  not  have  known  that,  before  returning  home,  he  would 
attend  the  opera. 

Unlike  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  con- 
fessed to  not  having  "a  musical  ear,"  and  "could  not  surely  recognize 
the  commonest  airs,"  Thoreau  was  musical.   He  played  the  flute  and 
was  fond  of  singing.   On  July  4,  1837,  the  same  year  he  graduated 
from  Harvard,  he  was  one  of  the  group  which  sang  Emerson's  "Concord 
Hymn"  at  the  dedication  of  the  battle  monument  at  the  Old  North 
Bridge. 

The  day  following  his  lecture  in  Philadelphia,  Thoreau  went  to 
New  York  and,  after  visiting  Barnum's  Museum  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  addition  to  other  sightseeing,  he  called  at  the  office  of  his 
friend,  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  "The  New  York  Tribune." 
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The  two  had  met  at  least  as  early  as  1842  when  Thoreau,  then 
Curator  of  the  Concord  Lyceum,  engaged  Greeley  as  one  of  the  speakers. 
Greeley  was  one  of  the  first  who  recognized  Thoreau' s  gifts  as  a 
writer  and,  as  their  friendship  developed,  he  became  his  literary 
agent,  placed  Thoreau' s  articles  in  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day, 
collected  his  pay  for  him,  -  sometimes  the  hardest  part  of  the  trans- 
action, -  and  then  publicized  his  writings  in  his  paper. 

That  afternoon  Greeley  introduced  Thoreau  to  the  editors  of  the 
newspaper's  various  departments,  as  well  as  to  William  Henry  Fry,  its 
music  critic.   Fry's  name  may  have  been  familiar  to  him,  since  Thoreau 
was  a  member  of  the  Concord  Athenaeum,  which  subscribed  to  many  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers,  including  the  "Tribune." 

In  addition  to  being  a  music  critic,  Fry  was  also  a  composer. 
His  opera,  "Leonora,"  was  given  its  premiere  in  Philadelphia  at  The 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  when  it  was  given  in  Italian.   In  1864 
his  second  opera,  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  with  a  libretto  by  his  broth- 
er, J.  R.  Fry,  also  had  its  first  performance  in  Philadelphia,  under 
the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas. 

In  the  evening  Greeley  took  Thoreau  to  The  Academy  of  Music  in 
Union  Square  at  Fourteenth  Street  to  hear  Vincenzo  Bellini's  "I  Puri- 
tani,"  which  was  being  given  its  last  performance  of  the  season. 
"The  new  opera  house,"  as  Thoreau  called  The  Academy  of  Music,  had 
opened  only  the  previous  month,  on  October  2,  with  Bellini's  "Norma." 

When  they  arrived  they  were  shown  every  possible  courtesy  by  the 
management,  for  Greeley  was  a  celebrity  in  New  York.   They  were  ad- 
mitted without  charge,  and  during  the  intermissions  a  page  was  sent  to 
take  them  to  various  parts  of  the  house. "Greeley  appeared  to  know  and 
be  known  by  everybody,"  wrote  Thoreau. 

If  Henry  Thoreau 's  name  was  known  to  anyone  there,  it  must  have 
been  only  by  those  who  shared  their  love  for  opera  with  that  of  liter- 
ature.  Although  "Walden"  had  been  published  three  months  earlier, 
probably  few  if  any  of  the  audience,  besides  Greeley,  had  read  it, 
since  less  than  750  copies  were  sold  during  the  first  year. 

Thoreau  was  no  opera  buff.   His  Journal  entry  of  November  22, 
1854,  proves  that.   Many  a  musical-minded  Thoreauvian  must  have  shared 
my  disappointment  that  he  did  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the  opera 
he  heard.   That  I  am  able  to  name  it  here  is  due  to  The  Research 
Library  of  the  Performing  Arts,  New  York. 

While  Thoreau  did  write,  "I  heard  Grisi  and  her  troupe,"  four  of 
the  singers  he  heard  were  distinguished  and  deserve  more  notice  than 
he  has  accorded  them. 

Giulia  Grisi  (1811-1869) ,  was  the  leading  operatic  soprano  of 
her  day.  The  fact  that  Bellini  had  written  the  role  of  Elvira  in 
"I  Puritani"  especially  for  her,  would  have  made  this  performance  a 
memorable  occasion  for  anyone  except  perhaps  Henry  Thoreau.  Among 
the  teachers  she  studied  with  was  her  sister,  Giuditta,  and  it  was 
for  them  that  Bellini  wrote  the  two  leading  roles  in  his  opera,  "I 
Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi." 

Giulia  Grisi 's  husband,  the  famous  tenor  Giovanni  Mario,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  1844,  sang  the  part  of  Lord  Arthur  Talbot.   Mario 
came  of  a  noble  family  and  was  trained  for  the  army.   While  stationed 
in  Paris  in  1836,  he  was  persuaded  to  study  singing;  two  years  later, 
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he  made  his  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera.   It  was  for  Grisi  and  Mario 
that  Donizetti  wrote  the  roles  of  Norina  and  Ernesto  in  his  opera, 
"Don  Pasquale." 

The  names  of  the  two  basses  are  no  longer  familiar,  although 
both  were  celebrated  singers  in  their  day,  Cesare  Badiali  (c.  1805- 
1865)  had  met  with  great  success  in  the  leading  opera  houses  of 
Europe,  before  coming  to  the  United  States.   When  dining  with  friends, 
Badiali  would  often  amuse  them  by  drinking  a  glass  of  claret  and, 
while  swallowing  it,  sing  a  scale.   If  his  first  attempt  failed,  he 
would  repeat  his  act,  with  a  full  glass,  loud  voice,  and  without  miss- 
ing a  note  or  a  drop.   Badiali  was  a  good  musician  and  left  some  songs 
of  his  own  composition. 

The  bass,  Susini,  was  plagued  by  misfortune  throughout  his  life. 
He  married  the  young  American  soprano,  Isabella  Hinckley,  a  singer  of 
great  promise.   During  her  brief  career  she  appeared  as  Rosina  in 
"The  Barber  of  Seville"  at  The  Academy  of  Music  on  February  5,  1861, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  the  audience.   On  that  occasion  she  sang 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  during  the  lesson  scene.   She  died  the 
following  year,  after  childbirth.   Later,  Susini 's  daughter  died  in 
similar  circumstances.   Grief  stricken  and  impoverished,  he  was  killed 
in  London  when  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  cab. 

Thoreau  left  no  account  of  what  he  thought  of  "I  Puritani"  or  of 
how  it  impressed  him.   Had  he  written  in  his  Journal  the  following 
day,  he  might  have  done  so.   Four  days  elapsed,  however,  before  he 
made  his  next  entry,  and  by  then  he  was  home  in  Concord. 

One  can  only  hope  that,  as  he  left  the  opera  house  that  evening, 
he  at  least  recalled  with  some  satisfaction  having  written,  "Music 
is  perhaps  the  most  admirable  accomplishment  of  man." 

Epilogue 

Thoreauvians  who  are  interested  in  hearing  the  opera  which  Henry 
Thoreau  and  Horace  Greeley  heard  on  November  22,  1854,  will  have  the 
chance  to  do  so  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  13,  1976,  at  2  o'clock, 
when  "I  Puritani"  will  be  broadcast  direct  from  the  stage  of  The  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  over  The  Texaco-Metropolitan  Opera  Radio  Net- 
work.  Check  your  newspaper  for  the  radio  station. 

"I  Puritani"  is  no  longer  as  popular  as  in  Thoreau' s  day,  and 
this  year's  revival  is  the  first  by  The  Metropolitan  Opera  in  sixty 
years.   Joan  Sutherland  is  scheduled  to  sing  the  part  of  Elvira  on 
the  March  13  broadcast,  and  Luciano  Pavarotti  that  of  Lord  Arthur 
Talbot,  the  roles  sung  by  Giulia  Grisi  and  Giovanni  Mario  when  Tho- 
reau heard  this  opera  121  years  ago. 

Note:   Elliott  Allison  of  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  is  a  man  of 
many  talents .   In  addition  to  being  a  writer  of  feature  articles , 
some  of  which  have  been  published  in  Yankee  Magazine,  he  is  also  an 
organist  and  composer.   An  enthusiastic  opera  buff,  he  and  his 
charming  wife,  Kay,  and  the  Saunterer  editor  had  a  reunion  last 
April  in  Boston  during  the  intermission  of  Verdi's  Falstaf f . 
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RECOVERING  THE  HOUND. . . 

by  Michael  J.  Pinker 

A  hitherto  unnoted  passage  on  being  lost  in  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  Rivers  helps  to  clarify  Thoreau's  enigmatic  digres- 
sion on  the  hound, the  bay  horse,  and  the  turtle-dove  in  Walden.   Cli- 
maxing his  discussion  of  climbing  mountains  "without  guide  or  path" 
(Manuscript  Edition,  I,  193),  its  interpretation  pivots  on  the  ety- 
mology of  "stand": 

If  a  person  lost  would  conclude  that  after  all 
he  is  not  lost,  he  is  not  beside  himself,  but 
standing  in  his  own  shoes  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  is ,  and  that  for  the  time  being  he 
will  live  there;  but  the  places  that  have  known 
him,  they  are  lost, — how  much  anxiety  and  dan- 
ger would  vanish.   I  am  not  alone  if  I  stand  by 
myself.   (I,  193;  italicized  "being"  mine) 
The  latin  root  of  "stand"  also  carries  the  meaning  of  "to  be"  or  "to 
exist"  (duly  noted  in  Noah  Webster's  An  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language) .   Thus  regardless  of  where  an  allegedly  lost  trav- 
eler plants  his  feet,  the  "there"  becomes  "here"  in  accordance  with 
the  pun  implicit  in  "being."   Obviously,  the  cliche  traps  the  unwary 
reader.   Since  "being"  for  Thoreau  comprehends  the  whole  individual 
in  harmony  with  his  whole  environment,  it  defies  geographical  up- 
rooting.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  with  only  a  social  identity 
always  gets  "beside  himself"  in  a  crisis  of  life  (another  of  Tho- 
reau's witty  transformations  of  a  stale  idion  into  a  dramatic  liter- 
alism) .   As  in  the  chapter  on  solitude  in  Walden,  aloneness  subsumes 
a  state  of  total  inward  serenity — self-integration. 

Accordingly,  when  Thoreau  loses  the  hound,  the  bay  horse,  and 
the  turtle-dove,  they  become  lost,  not  him.   Granting  the  validity 
of  this  explication  by  cross-reference,  then  his  indifference  to 
their  loss  means  that  he  no  longer  requires  any  kind  of  guide 
(hound) ,  transportation  (horse) ,  or  direction  for  his  transcendence 
(turtle-dove).   Wherever  he  is,  being  persists.   When  he  remarks  that 
he  is  "still  on  their  trail"  (II,  18),  he  simply  indicates  that  the 
means  of  spiritual  enlightenment  has  been  internalized.   Therefore 
the  travelers  who  "seemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had 
lost  them  themselves"  (II,  19)  metamorphose  into  creatures  with  un- 
defined identities.   For  as  Thoreau  learned  on  Walden  Pond,  you  can- 
not lose  what  cannot  be  lost — your  divine  selfhood. 


HOMAGE  TO  THOREAU 


Visitors  to  the  Lyceum  during  the  holiday  season  will  be  inter- 
ested to  see,  in  the  second  floor  Natural  History  Room,  an  exhibit  of 
collage  artwork  by  Leda  Watson,  a  Boston  artist.   Each  collage  is  an 
homage  to  a  particular  individual  whose  creativity  is  symbolized  by 
the  carefully  selected  components  of  the  artist's  work. 
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Miss  Watson  became  interested  in  the  medium  of  collage  about  five 
years  ago  through  her  work  as  a  graphic  designer  in  Houghton  Mifflin's 
Educational  Division.   Her  artwork  has  been  reproduced  in  various 
calendars,  catalogues  and  promotional  materials. 

The  focus  of  the  present  exhibition  is,  of  course,  the  Thoreau 
collage  and  of  it  Miss  Watson  has  written: 

"About  two  years  ago,  after  having  first  heard  the  'Concord 
Sonata'  by  Charles  Ives,  I  began  assembling  this  'homage  to  Thoreau'. 
The  opening  movement  of  the  sonata  is  dedicated  to  Emerson,  the  sec- 
ond to  Hawthorne,  the  third  to  the  Alcotts,  and  the  fourth  to  Thoreau. 
A  portion  of  the  opening  of  the  fourth  movement  is  incorporated  into 
the  collage. 

I  tried  to  include  only  those  items  which  were  truly  represen- 
tational of  Thoreau  and  his  time,  of  Concord8 and  other  areas  of  New 
England  which  Thoreau  knew  intimately.   The  seashell  is  from  Cape 
Cod,  for  instance,  and  the  bit  of  bark  from  an  old  elm  tree  on  the 
Boston  Common.   The  twig  at  the  top  are  from  near  Walden  Pond. 

In  the  medium  of  collage,  the  process  of  selection  is  critical 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  "simplify,  simplify,  simplify"  in  the 
style  of  Thoreau.   But  ultimately,  I  am  satisfied  with  this  work. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  I  would  change  now." 

Across  the  room  from  Thoreau  we  find  the  collages  of  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  magnetized  by  that  of  Charles  Ives  which  hangs  between  them. 
The  titles  of  the  four  movements  of  the  "Concord  Sonata"  with  a  few 
measures  from  each  form  the  background  against  which  the  composer 
appears  as  he  looked  at  various  stages  of  his  life.   In  the  represen- 
tations of  the  two  authors  we  recognize  subtle  "trade-marks," — the 
rhodora,  Lidian  and  little  Waldo  for  Emerson  in  one  and  the  Salem 
Custom  House,  marbled  end-papers  and  a  scarlet  A  in  the  other. 

Emily  Dickinson  looks  steadily  from  the  west  corner  wall,  a  sug- 
gestion of  Victorian  lace  curtains  around  her  and  a  little  note  to 
her  friend  Higginson  showing  in  the  foreground.   Beyond  her  and  an 
ocean  apart  is  the  "homage  to  William  Butler  Yeats"  with  the  map  of 
Ireland  as  a  backdrop  and  a  red  rose  at  Drumcliffe.   Beside  the  frame 
is  the  artist's  note  "regarding  the  inclusion  in  the  Yeats  collage  of 
the  opening  lines  from  'The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree'". 

"It  was  Thoreau 's  example  of  ascetic  living  which  seemed  to  have 
intrigued  the  young  Yeats,  and  to  have  persisted  with  him  even  when 
he  had  ceased  to  entertain  his  romantic  impulse  to  withdraw  to  a  cot- 
tage on  the  island  of  Innisfree.   One  suspects  a  relation  between  the 
poem  and  Thoreau 's  Walden  experiment.   The  cricket  and  hoe  were  in- 
cluded and  enough  other  touches  to  make  one  feel  almost  as  if  Yeats 
were  writing  with  Walden  Pond  in  mind  as  much  as  Lough  Gill.   The 
intent  of  both  poets  was  the  same;  both  were  seeking  wisdom.   From 
London  Yeats  wrote : 

'...sometimes  I  planned  out  a  lonely  austerity.   I  still  had  the 
ambition — formed  in  Sligo  in  my  teens — of  living  in  imitation  of  Tho- 
reau on  Innisfree,  a  small  island  in  Lough  Gill,  and  once  while  walk- 
ing through  Fleet  Street  very  homesick,  I  heard  a  little  tinkle  of 
water  and  saw  a  fountain  in  a  shop  window  which  balanced  a  silver 
ball  upon  its  jet,  and  I  remembered  lake  water.   From  this  sudden 
remembering  came  my  poem  Innisfree,  my  first  lyric  with  anything  in 
its  rhythm   of  my  own  music.'" 
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MONEY  MATTERS 


Yes,  it  does  and  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  cannot  live  on  love.   Al- 
though there  are  now  over  650  members  it  has  become  necessary  to  do 
several  things  in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  main- 
taining and  staffing  the  building  throughout  the  year.   In  July  we 
started  charging  admission  to  all  visitors  except  Lyceum  members  and 
people  who  came  to  shop  for  books  or  gifts.   Entrance  fees  are  fifty 
cents  for  adults  and  twenty-five  cents  for  students  in  grades  1-12. 
Because  of  the  investment  we  have  in  the  Walden  replica  and  its  fur- 
nishings we  erected  simple  stockade  fencing  with  signs  requesting 
that  visitors  enter  through  the  Lyceum  rather  than  going  in  the 
driveway  from  the  street,  on  their  way  to  the  cabin.   This  action  has 
turned  some  people  away  but  most  guests  understand  the  situation  when 
it  is  explained  to  them. 

Beginning  with  this  mailing,  the  dues  structure  has  been  in- 
creased as  follows: 

Member  $   5 

Family  10 

Friend  25 

Contributing  Member  50 

Life  Member  100 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  a  subscription  to  our  quarterly 
newsletter,  THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER,  admission  to  the  Lyceum  for  mem- 
bers and  guests  and  use  of  the  research  facilities.   Donations  and 
bequests  are  deductible  in  accordance  with  the  tax  laws. 

Quite  frankly,  we  need  more  support  from  Concord  since  only 
about  100  members  live  in  the  town.   As  we  were  considering  the  best 
way  to  mount  a  membership  drive,  two  good  things  happened  which  en- 
courage us  as  we  head  toward  1976.   Details  follow. 


BENEFIT  PERFORMANCE 


Many  visitors  to  Concord  this  past  summer  enjoyed  Clear  Sky, 
Pure  Light,  an  Evening  with  Henry  David  Thoreau,  an  hour-and-a-half , 
two-act  dramatic  monologue  adapted  by  Concord  actor  Christopher 
Childs  from  Thoreau' s  public  and  private  writing.   Similar  in  form 
and  intent  to  Henry  Fonda's  stage  portrait  of  lawyer  Clarence  Darrow, 
Clear  Sky,  Pure  Liglrt  provides  a  roughly  chronological  view  of  Tho- 
reau 's  most  productive  years. 

Here  at  the  Lyceum  we  have  enjoyed  talking  to  and  working  with 
Christopher  Childs  for  over  a  year,  first  while  he  was  preparing  a 
theatrical  documentary  Though  Now  the  Wind  Blows:  the  Story  of  Tho- 
reau and  the  Erne r sons  produced  in  Concord  in  the  fall  of  1974  and 
then  later  as  the  actor  delineated  and  shaped  the  Thoreau  portrait. 

Now  we  learn  that,  on  January  9,  in  Concord,  there  will  be  a 
benefit  performance  of  Clear  Sky,  Pure  Light,  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  divided  between  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  and  the  Friends  of 
the  Performing  Arts.   Tickets  for  Lyceum  members  will  be  priced  at 
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four  dollars  while  non-members  who  will  pay  five  dollars  will  be 
given  a  year's  membership  and  subscription  to  the  Newsletter.   To 
cover  the  cost  of  this  program  a  generous  friend  of  the  Lyceum  has 
donated  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.   What  an  appropriate  way 
to  kick  off  a  membership  drive! 

Tickets  will  be  available  at  the  Lyceum  or  by  mail  and  since 
the  capacity  of  the  hall  at  51  Walden  Street  is  limited,  early 
orders  are  encouraged. 


ABOUT  THE  ACTOR 


Christopher  Childs,  a  resident  of  Concord  and  environs  for  most 
of  his  life,  is  a  professional  actor/director  with  New  Hampshire's 
Phoenix  Stage  Ensemble;  he  cherishes  as  well  his  amateur  affiliation 
with  the  nationally  known  Concord  Players,  of  whose  Executive  Board 
he  is  currently  a  member.   Since  1973,  he  has  appeared  in  major  roles 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Shakespeare  Company,  an  association  which  will 
climax  with  his  portrayal  of  Hamlet  in  the  spring  of  1976.   He  has 
also  worked  with  the  Boston  Repertory  Company  and  the  Summer  Theatre 
at  Groton,  Massachusetts;  in  the  multi-media  Bicentennial  production 
The  Concord  Conscience,  he  appeared  as  the  Reverend  William  Emerson, 
grandfather  of  Waldo,  who  watched  the  battle  at  the  Concord  Bridge 
from  the  window  of  the  Old  Manse. 

With  the  Concord  Players,  Christopher  Childs  has  appeared  in 
such  roles  as  Jamie  in  Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night,  Tusenbach  in 
The  Three  Sisters,  and  the  title  role  in  The  Hostage.   In  1974,  he 
designed  and  directed  the  Players'  award-winning  production  of  J.  M. 
Synge's  Riders  to  the  Sea. 


ABOUT  THE  DIRECTOR 


Kathryn  Placzek  is  a  native  of  Western  Massachusetts  who  has 
also  previously  worked  in  Concord,  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Players'  production  of  The  Three  Sisters.   A  student  director  at 
•Harvard  University,  she  has  focused  her  attention  on  the  Loeb  Drama 
Center  in  Cambridge,  where  she  has  directed  productions  of  Shake- 
speare's Pericles  and  O'Neill's  More  Stately  Mansions  as  well  as 
original  works  by  student  playwrights.   She  has  worked  with  Norman 
Ayrton,  former  director  of  the  London  Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Arts  and  1974  guest  director  at  the  Loeb,  on  that  season's  production 
of  The  Rivals,  and  has  studied  with  Andre" Gregory  and  the  Manhattan 
Project  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Dance  Festival  in  New 
London . 

THE  PRODUCTION 

Clear  Sky,  Pure  Light  is  a  production  of  the  Heritage  Program,  a 
small,  independent  literary  and  theatrical  development  company,  in 
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cooperation  with  the  Monadnock  Community  Arts  Foundation,  a  non- 
profit artistic  foundation  which  also  produces  the  New  Hampshire 
Shakespeare  Company. 


ACKNOWLE  DGEMENTS 


Clear  Sky,  Pure  Light  owes  its  existence  in  particular  to  four 
people:  Anne  McGrath  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum;  Walter  Harding  and 
Milton  Meltzer,  authors  of  A  THOREAU  PROFILE;  and  Charles  R.  Ander- 
son, editor  of  THOREAU'S  WORLD.  To  them  and  to  the  many  others  who 
have  courteously  given  assistance,  advice  and  encouragement,  we  are 
grateful. 

Note:   For  much  of  the  above  information . and  for  all  of  the  fol- 


lowing, we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Childs . 


A.R.M, 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ORIGINS  OF  "CLEAR  SKY,  PURE  LIGHT" 
by  Christopher  Childs 

The  process  by  which  "An  Evening  with  Henry  David  Thoreau"  came 
into  being  is  still,  after  much  consideration,  very  much  a  mystery  to 
me.   I  am  not  much  at  planning  my  life  ahead  of  time,  and  this  play 
(portrait,  monologue  -  call  it  what  you  will)  seems  by  no  means  some- 
thing I  set  out  at  any  point  to  do:  it  simply  evolved.   If  I  were 
dogmatically  or  symbolically  religious  I  would  look  skyward  for 
explanation;  as  it  is,  I  am  quite  content  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
evolution  took  place  without  questioning  the  source  of  the  inspira- 
tion. 

If  I  don't  quite  understand  how  this  situation  came  to  be ,  I 
nevertheless  have  some  strong  opinions  about  why  I  became  involved 
with  the  gentleman  whose  words  I  have  so  cavalierly  appropriated.   I 
think  that  the  real  reason  I  chose  to  "live  alongside  of"  Henry  Tho- 
reau -  for  that  is  what  an  actor  does,  in  several  senses,  when  he 
cares  for  a  character  and  presents  him  with  a  serious  intent  -  is  a 
very  simple  one:  Thoreau  made  statements,  time  and  time  again,  which 
come  as  close  to  Absolute  Truth  as  any  I  have  ever  encountered. 
Ironically,  I  do  not  believe  in  Absolute  Truth,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  any  less  diligent  in  seeking  relative  truth  than  the 
next  fellow:  it  is  a  large  and  confusing  universe  (we  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing our  little  corner  of  it  more  and  more  confusing  by  the  minute) , 
and  if  we  are  to  have  any  peace  of  mind  at  all  we  have  got  to  stake 
out  some  territory  which  seems  at  least  relatively  unassailable.   The 
territory  Thoreau  staked  out  seems  to  coincide  rather  neatly  with  my 
own  (and  a  pretty  good  lot  of  other  people's) .   I  don't  mind  sharing 
if  he  doesn't;  so  far,  the  arrangement  has  proven  satisfactory,  at 
least  as  far  as  I'm  concerned;  I  haven't  heard  any  complaints  from 
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him,  though  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  sometimes  peer  out  apprehen- 
sively from  the  wings  to  reassure  myself  he  hasn't  got  out  there 
ahead  of  me  and  stolen  my  show.   (Though  God  knows  there  are  times 
when  I  would  cheerfully  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to  him  if  he  did 
turn  up;  I  love  acting,  but  I  don't  always  like  it.) 

And  yes,  though  to  a  lesser  degree  than  Elizabeth  Hoar,  I  have 
come  to  feel  the  same  way  about  Thoreau.   The  evening  of  my  last 
summer  performance  in  Concord  I  happened  to  have  got  hold  of  a  re- 
print of  an  1857  Harper's  Weekly,  thinking  to  read  it  before  I  went 
on,  as  preparation.   As  it  turned  out,  the  thing  was  crammed  full  of 
political  and  moral  aphorisms  which  would  have  been  anathema  to  Tho- 
reau -  but  which  fascinated  me  -  and  I  spent  a  miserable  twenty  min- 
utes trying  to  sort  out  my  reaction  to  the  paper  as  an  object  of 
historical  interest,  and  the  character's  reaction  to  its  contents  as 
statements  of  fact.   The  show  seemed  to  go  all  right  anyway,  but  in 
future  I  think  I  will  stick  to  pre -performance  recitations  of  things 
I  know  Thoreau  would  have  agreed  with  -  that  is ,  sections  of  his 
writing  that  I  use  in  the  show. 

But  to  return  to  the  original  issue,  I  suppose  I  undertook  the 
creation  of  an  evening  with  Thoreau  because  it  afforded  me  a  unique 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  say  things  I  felt  were  important.  Robert 
Frost  once  said  he  could  think  of  nothing  more  delightful  than  being 
always  right;  I  am  inclined  to  feel  the  same  way.   For  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  occasional  evening,  I  am  now  afforded  the  chance 
to  feel  completely  and  in  vulnerably  right,  with  minimal  fear  of  in- 
terruption.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  well  worth  the  time  it  takes  to 
put  on  the  makeup  and  the  time  it  took  to  learn  the  lines. 

And  by  God,  people  actually  seem  to  enjoy  hearing  me  talk!   If 
that  ain't  reason  enough  to  keep  doin'  it,  I  don't  know  what  is. 


Editor's  Note: 

Christopher  Childs  has  put  together  a  truly  memorable  evening. 
Encompassing  material  from  Walden,  The  Week,  The  Journal,  from  some 
of  the  Reform  Essays  and  several  personal  letters,  the  play  provides 
a  roughly  chronological  view  of  Thoreau1 s  most  productive  years;  the 
passages  from  the  different  works  are  arranged,  with  minimal  editing, 
to  provide  dramatic  continuity.   The  focus  of  the  portrait  is  the  re- 
lationship between  Thoreau' s  public  and  private  philosophies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  specific  events  in  his  life  and  lifetime  on  the  other. 
It  includes  some  of  his  strongest  public  statements  on  morality  and 
mankind;  but  there  is  an  equal  emphasis  on  his  more  private  expres- 
sions, reflective  of  the  full  complement  of  emotions  embraced  by  his 
extraordinary  nature.   The  play  is  an  attempt  to  emphasize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  third  dimension  in  a  man  now  frequently,  if  unconsciously, 
regarded  as  having  possessed  only  two;  and  it  is  an  attempt,  not  to 
diminish  his  legacy,  but  to  remind  its  audience  that  that  legacy  was 
bequeathed  to  them  by  a  remarkable  but  quite  human  being. 
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